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AESTEACT 

This paper is concernejd 'with the impact of the 
Individually Guided Education/Secondary Pro ject (IGE/S) in a middle 
school. Participation observation is used to understand how the 
intervention process is incorporated into everyday patterns and norms 
of the school. No individualization of instruction occurred, ihe 
' findings suggest that basic teaching assumptiort^ of the middle school 
staff remained unchallenged. Teachers saw the problem, of reform as 
maintaining ccntrcl and discipline so students would acquiesce to ^ the 
authority of professionals. The IGE/S activities laade the prevailing 
.schccl orientations seem psychologically appealing. Further^ the 
reform funcfticned externally .to legitimate the school program within 
the larger communities. (Author) 
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ABSTRACT 



This paper is concerned with the impact of. the Individually 
Guided Education/Secondary Project in a middle school. Partici- 
pation observation is used to understand how the intervention 
process is incorix)rated into everyday patte: ns and norms of the 
school. No individualization of instruction occurred. The finlinqs 
suyqest that basic teaching assumptions ' of the middle .school .staff" 
remained unchallenged. Teachers saw the probleiji of reform as main- 
taining control and discipline so students would acquiesce to the 
authority of professionals. The IGE/S- activities made ■ the pre- 
vailing school orientations seem psychologically appealing. Further 
the reform functioned externally tO: legitimate ' the school program 
within the larger communities. 
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INTRODUCTION 



The recejrt efl.^rti in educational ic-forn have aiven attention tu 
the institutional nature of school li:h:. Tliis f;;cus, in i^art, resulted 
from the failures of the curricular reform novenent of "the i960s- The 
development of. "new" physics, mathematics, and social science did little 
to instill the intellectual excitement the educational planners ^uqht 
for "classrooms. The fail-ure 'of reform, researchers revealed, reflected 
the planners' lack of consideration of the social organization of the 
schools. 1 Curricular reforms tended to be incorporated into the ex- 
isting pattern's of conduct and belief. The "new" curriculum was taught 
just as the "dold'* had been. 

One attempt to change the social structure ot Scrhool life is the 
Individually Guided Education/Secondary (IGE/S) Project,. -The project 
is part of a larger effort of the Wisconsin Research and Development 
Center concerned with individuali-zinq school instruction. {The .Center ' s 
previous focus was on elementary schools, and IGE/S was funded to ex- 
tend the Center's work to middle and secondary schools. The project 
seeks to engage sciiool st^^ffH in planning,' implementing, and evalua- 
tinq school-wide efforts to ir^dividualize instruction- School staffs 
are to think critically about, design, and implement alternative educa- 
tioiial experienct^s for secondaiTy students. . ^ • • " 

. This paper is concerned with the impact of the IGE/S^projoct in 
a specific middle school. Through the use of case study," this paper 
examines the IGE/S intervention process to investigate how an existing 
educational organization incorporates proposed changes into its every- 
day patterns. Attention is given to the norms, beliefs, av:d disposi- 
tions which. give direction ,.i;o the actions of teachers and administra- 
tors. This level of analysis is concerned'" with illuminating the in- 
terpretive perspective by which individuals give meanings to the ^ 
events of school life*.- 4^ 

The analysis is in three sections. First is a discussion of the 
intended purposes and activities of the middle school IGE/S project. 
The description is concerned with surface characteristics such as what 
groups were formed and what programmatic changes occurred. A second 
section fpcuses on underlying meanings given to trhes^ activities. 
Third is a concluding" section which includes recommendations. - 



■^Sec S. Sarason, 1971. 



"^For discussion of the case study approach to educational evaluation 
see Popkewitz, and Wehlage, 197L); and Tabachnick, 1976. 
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THE MIDDLE SCHOOL AND IGE/S 



The pro;je?ct's major focus of- attention during the 1975-76 year 
was a middle school in a small city near the Madison, Wisconsin R&D 
Center. The school has a somewhat unusual physical location. Built 
at the edge of a large public pa^k , it is bordered on tliree slides by 
a" Playing field, meadows, and a fond. The residential character of 
the school's immediate neighborhood is single family ]iouses, many ■ 
occupied by professionals and university faculty. The school is part 
of a consolidated district which diiaws students from- a nearby rural 
community which is more conservative than its ci'ty counterpart. 

The school is moderately sized with 50 teachers and' approximately 
750 students in grades six, seven, and eight. The staff consists of 
regular academic, related arts, and music and physical education 
teachers, in addition -to two guidance counselors, a principal, and an 
assistant principal. The faculty is organized into teams of four 
teachers. The two^ixth grade teams function differently from the 
upper grade teams, cooperatively planning courses of study in all cur- 
ricular subjects. Each teauher has instructional responsibility for 
a speciac group of children (.^S-BO) , like an elementary teacher in 
a self-contained classroom.. The S(2venth and eighth grade teams, how- 
ever, are organized by subject matter. Each team in those grades has 
teachers representing social studies ma tljematicS , science, and En- 
glish. Also, the teachers belong t.o subject departments which cross 
grades. Teachers teach 50-minute fjeriods in^ their specialty and meet 
approximately 130 students a week. ■ ^ * 



METHODOLOGY 

The project was evaluated through the methodqlogy of participant 
observation, and the case study style is used to report it in order 
to identify and discuss the ^social complexities of the intervention . 
scheme. This methodolqgy was chosen for two reasons. First, the 
study is part of the^'developmental process of the project. The case 
^study is to help planners make future refinements or alterations' in 
their program. The descriptions of the school interactions can reveal 
purposes and consequences of action. Their closeness to the events 
enables planners to understand Why things happen and therefore reflect 
more critically about the effects, of the intervention scheme.' Second, 
the descriptions can be useful to others who confront .similar problems 
about schooling. Although the knowledge gained is not 'Causal and pre- 
dictive, the emerging -generalizations can help others focus upon con- 
cerns, problems, and possible unanticipated consequences in the situa- 

. / 9 . 



tions thev confront. , ^ - 14. 

Data'were collected in three ways: (1) Observations of taculty 
meetings conceri}ed with IGE/S proarams. Some of these meetings in- 
volved small groups of teachers planning a dimension of the "change 
process." General faculty meetings to discuss prograni:^ and instruc- 
tional classes in which teachers were using programs developed through 
Che IGE/S project v/ere also observed., (2) Informal discussions with 
faculty about their v:ork in the IGE/S programs. These discussions 
occurred throughout the school year and referred to .specific meet^ 
inns or issues. (3) Formal interviews with the faculty. Interviews 
during the school year focused upon specific activities or events 
such as a, teacher attending -a professional conference, related to 
'IGE/S. Ejctensive interviews -were conductf^d at the end of the year 
with 18 faculty and 2 administrators. These interviews were 30-60^ 
minutes long. Data were collected from Decembfir to May. 

Analysvs of the data occurred in two interrelated stages. First, 
the field work sought to invent categories to desicribe and explain 
the events. "While data were being collected, recurring patterns or 
trends were identified. Initial obcervations , for example, revealed 
an emphasis tipc*n achieving consensis in decision making. The cate- 
gory of. consensus was given validity through checking o^her data, 
subsequent observations, and staff interviews. 

Second, the data were i^examined after the completion of the 
field work. This second dii#hsion of analysis was built upon tha 
initial research. Here, though, the entire range of data was avail- 
able for critical scrutiny. (At this point, the researcher i<^ no 
longer restricted in analysis by his own participation in the events. 
Counter-examples to categories can be sought, validity and recurring 
patterns can be checked, and new relationships among the data iden- 
tifier) The analysis continued into the final written stage. The 
search for appropriate metaphors for communicating findfngs was an 
integral dimension .of the research report. . 

PURPOSE AND ACTIVITIES OF THE PROJECT 

The IGE/S project has a three-fold purpose. First, it is des- 
ignated to help teachers develop individualized instructional programs. 
The mea-ning of individual.^ zed instruction , is left ambiguous in the 
project's technical reports, 'it is related, to a notion of continuous 
progress which requires that "learning activities and sequences be 
varied in recognition of the fact that each person has a unique pat- 
tern and rate of emotional, intellectual, and physical growth which 
is essentially continuous but which is likely to have high, low, and 
plateau periods*' (Struve and Schultz, 1976, p. 6). The definition 
was left open to permit \miqae or idiosyncratic innovations. The , sec- 
ond purpose of IGE/S is to help school staffs develop or^anii^ational 
patterns which are concerned with individualizing instruction. This 
follows from tha assumption that school reform must be based upon a 
staff competent, to initiate and sustain critical dialogues about in- 
struction. The thir.d purpose is to help schools employ shared decision 
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rr-^akinq as a parr of zheir rlarining urocissos. Called an "interactive t 
ir.odel/' shared doJi.\ion n^akmg allows teachers, administrators, par- 
ents, and stuacnt:^ to participate in t:he makina of decisions whicii 
affect them. 

To implement ICV^ progr.uns, the r.roject has two levels of op- 
eration. First is the development of planning processes to individu- 
alize instruction in specific schools. It is this dimension, which will 
be the focus of this paper. Seconu is maintaininq a mechanism (a net- 
work of schools) bv which teachers can share ideas and experiences re- 
lated to individualization. The network of schools did function dur- 
ing the year of study but is related onlv tanqentially to r.he specific 
work ij>v,the studied school. ^. 



THE IGE/S WORKSHOP AND TASK hORCES 

Aft-r initial contacts wich the m:^dle school administrator, and 
with sc:hool board approval, the IGE/S staff organj,::.ed . a work-shop prior 
to the start of school.^ Thirty-seven teachers, t^b administrators, 
and seven parents attended six morninq sessions. Th^" focus of the 
sessions, identified by a- prior planninq qroup of four- teachor s , was 
"to implement a chanqe process in the middle scho6'i." The orq^aniza- . ■ ^ 
tion of the workshop involved three parts. 

First, the workr.hop activities were desiqned to have the staff 
obtain consensus on educational purposes of a change progress, Aqree- 
ment was obtained through construction ^f a hierarchy of purposes 
(Fiqure 1) . Purposes or reasons for ..implementing changes in^the mid- 
dle school program were, discussed in a morninq sessiofi, and after a 
broad^ range of purposes were identified, they were arrang(5d Hierarch- 
ically. More specific purposes ("to develop communication channels 
between parents and staff") were placed St the top of a chart arid 
general, more inclusive purposes ("to enhance human dignity'^) at the 
bottom. The teachers reconsidered eacli of the purposes and chost.- one 
as the central focus of t^e workshop. This purpose w^s "to devoJo]j a 
school progran\;hich develops ^specific competenoies based upon" indi- 
vidual needs and interests." The following workshop activities focused 
on that purpose to develop specific scliool-wide ind rvidual izat ion - 
strategies. = * " . ' 

The construction of a purpose hierarchy was thought to be an im- 
portant d.imen?ion of the planning process- for several reasons.. The 
agreement on purposes .was to provide a single collective focus, for the 
group and enable people with diverse ideas to agree npon a s^ingle set 
of purp«.ses. The group processes in .developing the hierarchy would 
provide a commitment to achieve the purposes. And, finally, the pur- 



"^The researcn began in the winter, and the account of the workshop.' is 
reconstr'ucted from documents produced during that vime and througr. 
discussions with pairt icipants . ^ ■ ' - 
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pose hierarchy would provide a criterion for l^ter decision makinci. 

The second part o^ tha worV '-is ' identify possible alterna- 

tive strategies for developir ^ased upon individual 

needs .and interests." Ter ' about possible more spe- 

cific uoals and related S( oner other items, teachers 

wanted to give attention t increased responsibility 

system" or introducing Vmore Liuw.^ie scheduling." As the discus^iqn 
continued, the staff formulated , "We Agree" stat(?ments, which list^ed 
general, educational aims the staff would use to guide their efforts 
toward changing the school program. Ainong these ..was "We agree to iden- 
tify and meet at least one need (skill or perspnal) of each student in 
each class." The "We Agree" statements also ha\^ concr«ete proposals 
for school-wide programs, such as "We agree to h^ve school-wide unin- 
terrupted su^sta^ned silent reading one per iod per week. " ^ 

The third dill4-ns ion of the workshop was to translate the purpose 
hierarchy and alteVl^^ive strategies into a school-wide plan of action 
Five tasks were identified, related purpose hierarchies constructed 
(see Figure 2), implementation timelines constructed, and groups of 
teach.ers organized as task forces. The task forces were: 

1 . U . S . S . R . — Uninterrupted Sustained Silent Reading . This . task 
force was to implement, a school, period in which children coul 
read without interruption. The purpose of U.S.S.R. was, as 
■one teacher stated, "to make kids read and to make it eaj6y- 
able." ' 

Flexible Schedu-^pg . This task force was to develop alter- 
native classroom scheduling that would produce greater 
individualization. 

Club. This task force was to organize periods in which 
itu^ents could pursue in1:.erests other than those" found in- 
traditional school courses. 

Parent Conferences . This task force was to develop alterna- 
tive forms of parent conferences to provide parents with 
more information about children's studies. 

Teacher-Advisor . This task force was to provide a school- 
wide program in which teachers and s-tudents could develop 
closer personal relationships. 



Much of this is discussed in Struve and SchultZr 1976. 
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IMPLEMENTATION OF THE TASK FORCE PLANS 

Approximatoiy 4-6 teachers volunteered to participate in each 
task f^rce. They were to plan and implement the agreed-upon prograrn5^. 
Each of the task forces met frequently during most of the school year, 
and for the first two--thirds of the year n any of the groups met once 
a week. The teacherr Wed in each group seemed eager to implement 

the specific progra- '>d hard to develop appropriate materials 

and procedures. involved in implementing a teacher- 

advisor system, i roduced sets of materials for teachers, 

organized an int.r ssion for the entire student body, and 

struggled with the organizational scheduling to arrange teacher-advisor 
periods, ^ 

The teachers' commitment to implementing the task force objective 
was underscored by the scheduled time of meetings. Most. schools pro- 
vide little time during the day for teachers to reflect abOiit their 
rq.les and the purposes of instruction.. This middle school was no ex- 
ception. The day was taken up with administrative chores, teaching 
classes, or grading papers. Further, the teachers' time was so frag- 
mented that it was virtually impossible for cask force teafchers to 
meet during a regular planning period. As a result, teachers would 
typically set aside an afterschool time (3:30-4:15) once a week. Clubs 
task, force, for example, might meet Mondays after school, parent con- 
. ference task force on Tuesday. 

Parents participated in the deliberations of two of the task 
forces. Four parents participated in the teacher-advisor task force, 
and four different parents joined the parent conference group. The 
parents took their responsibilities seriously, attending most meetings 
and participating in discussions. Parents often sought the advice of 
other, community members and cliilaren in making decisions, which pro- 
vided a different perspective on the problems under consideration. 
For example, one parent of the teacher-advisor committee talked to 
her daughter's friends about alternatWe approaches to forming teacher- 
advisor groups. This discussion was reported to the task force as part 
of the deliberations. Because of the purpose of. the clubs task force 
to provide nonacademic and student-oriented activities, two students 
participated in that task force • s discussions . 

Certaia results of the project ^can be identified even from a sur- 
face' analysis. At the end of the year, the task forces, had implemented 
some specific changes in the school program and planned others for the 
following year. Early in the year, a silent reading period was estab- 
lished. Teachers and students spent the first ten minutes of school - 
reading a book of their choice. By spring, two l5-minute period? 
were created for a teacher-advisor system. Teacher s*^ and administrators 
worked with small groups of students to provide opportunities to talk 
in an informal,, noncompetitive atmosphiere. A ten-week segment of ^ the 
spriifg term included club periods. By the end of the school year, 
teachers had agreed to a plan for the fall term which would increase 
•contacts with parents. In addition, teachers had agreed in. principle 
to a reorganization of class schedules to allow for greater flexibility. 
Teams of teachdr? were to be given three hour blocks of time rather than 
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50-minute periods. Through these less rigid block schedules , teachers 
believed, th-y could respond n^ore adequately to demands of instruction 
or students' interests. 

Certain workshop '^We Aqreo" statements were not given explicit 
attention as the staff focused upon the school-wide task force activ- 
•ities. * For example, teachers did agree to utilize better community 
resources, to teach basic language skills in all classes, and "to 
involve" special teachers in team me<'1;ings. Generally, the^e individ- 
ual or team related strategies were not explicitly' considered during 
the school vp.>. 

^ D Center st M: . .^ol was to provide 

t,.. , tended to ' ' responsible for 

licii^iu^j LiK, sc: . stalf i(].'::tirv i iorities and find appro- 

priate strategies,. The IGE/.. people provided assistance to the specif i 
t.a'sk forces, arranged for contacts' with schools and professional con- 
.ferences related to ideas under consideration, and helped organize 
school board presentations about task force efforts. 
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TH E SOCIAL STRUCTURE AND IGE/S ACTIVITIES 

The task force activities need to be considered beyond the intro- 
duction of activities into the middle school program. These activities 
existed within certain norms, beliefs which make reasonable and justifi- 
able the varioup "' . for reform. Illuminating the meai. -^a i-eachers 
qive to the rof. enable us to ass^-.n more ai-quately the imt^act 

of the IGE/S proi'-^cL. ' ■■ 

Certain underlying dimensions permeated the faculty's involvement 
in the task forces. For one thing, there was a concern for consensus 
decision makinq, a concept which had bee- introduced in early workshop 
activities. During the year, the staff continued to seek changes 
which had a wide degree of faculty acceptance. The consensus, it will 
be argued, .was built upon a fragile form of commitment and introduced 
certain organizational biases which worked against the intent of the 
IGE/S planners. First, the staff tended to interpret the task forces 
as helping to ameliorate negative student feeling towards the existing 
activities of instruction. Second, the implemented task force activ- . 
ities maintained a concern with the control and management of students. 
Third, the IGE/S activities had a symbolic function within the school 
district. Faced with possible staff reductions due to low enrollments 
and a low status, the faculty saw the. reforms as a way of legitimizing, 
the school program and the need for current staff allocations. 

GROUP CONSENSUS AS A SYMBOLIC PROCESS 

The general nature of the purpose hierarchy worked against change 
as it masked the conflicting ideas held about teaching. The commit- 
ment of the summer workshop was to general statements about educational 
purposes such as "to develop a .sense pf security and trust," "to allow 
every child to feel worthwhile," or "to develop specific competencies 
based upon individual needs and interests." The purposes provided 
- emotive symbols which condensed the /feelings,, hopes,, and desires of 
many who are associated with schools. The abstractness of statements 
made them highly appealing, and few could disagree. 

The ambiguity of the purpose statements permitted teachers with 
diverse beliefs and practices to accept the purposes withcXit contra- 
diction. Some teachers saw their work as subject-centered; others 
focused upon 'psychological characteristics; still others wanted a 
problem-solving orientation to education. While more will be said 
about teaching perspectives later, the idea of "inciividual needs" can 
illustrate a function, of ambiguity. Some subject-centered teachers 
..give diagnostic tests in reading or social studies to .identify, some 
missing -knowledge which a teacher decides a student should know. The 

■17,. 
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lacking' knowledqe becomes a "need," and a "presciMption" such as doing 
a workbook page is devised to meet it. Another teacher is concerned 
with the "need" of a child to learn how to solve social problems. 
This teacher meets students' "needs"- by creating opportunities for 
students to develop their, own curiosities and seek artswers from many . 
different sources. The process of inquiring becomes important, not 
the learning of a discrete skill or fact. 

The purpose hierarchy enabled those two types of teachers to accept 
the statements of faculty goals without providing concrete referents by 
which to judge the ^assumptions and implications of their specific teach- 
ing actions. Each 'teacher is concerned with "needs." Yet each has a 
different conception of teaching, what learning means, and what the 
roles of student and teacher should be. 

The staff was able to ignore the deep ethical and polittcal issues 
embedded in educaeXonal choices. 5 At its most fundamental .level, 
school inq is thd attempt to provide individuals with ways to order and 
interpret their social world. Implicit in the ^formation of conscious- 
ness are values, attitudes, and ideologies as well as sub.j ect-matter . 
Curricular approaches contain conceptions of individual responsibility 
and power, of appropriate relationships" between people and social insti- 
tutions, and of the role of the school within a larger economic and 
social system. The political and ethical choices implicit in the fac- 
ulty's actions remained hidden through the abstraction of the hierarchy. 

The lack' of substantive commitment compelled the task forces to 
devise strategies which would re'duce sources of contention or opposi- 
tion Each group of teachers had the task of translating the general 
purpose into- specific forms and concrete actions. 'Ttiis would of neces- 
sity challenae the particular life snace of the staff, yet the task 
forces had no mandate -related to a particular vision of educational ^ 
affairs the process .^f change avoided the implications of the staff s 
conflicting vie^sof education. As a result, the work-a-day activities 
of these task groups focised upon identifying a course of ^action which 
would accommodate the diverse views of the. many faculty membgrs.^ 

A course of least^'resistance was devised as the task forces' strat- 
cgv. Least common denominators were sought in programs. Task force 
discussions We dominated by Compromises designed not to challenge 
t-aken-for-granted rules of the school. Contrary to the intention of 
the IGE/S proje'ct, the consensus "was built upon the pragmatics of re- 
ducing substantive dialogues"and possible conflict. 

One approach to gain program acceptance was not to challenge vested 
interests. At a meeting of the flexible scheduling task force, for- 
oxample, a physical education tea&her reacted strongly to a suggestion 
of using the gymnasium for large-group instruction: It would inter- . ~ 
' fere with the current schedule of classes. Eventually the subject was 
dropped and the staff focused upon other areas of the school. The 
teacher-advisor task force provided two 15-minute periods for advising 



^For discussion of ethical and political issues involved in educational 
choices see Apple, 1975, ''and Popkewitz and Wehlage, 1973. 
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by reduci-v. th- jassing time allotted between classes. The teachers 
realized pe.iod was too short for discussions between teachers and 

students, but the proposal was accepted because the teachers realized 
the academic teachers would not approve" time being subtracted from 
their regular instructional p(- .ods. As one teacher commented at a 
teacher-advisor task force meeting: 

People will fight about taking the time from their period 
and we should not have conflict. We don't want people to be 
negative about the scheduling, so we have to find a way that 
/"makes everybody happy. (Observation) 

so so .iL prevent the task foi ^ ' 
chaiienyxur, existing work duties or relationships. The notion flex- 
ible scheduling, for example, was developed around rigid organization 
scheduling which h'ad specialists (foreign language, music, art) moving 
"between teaching at the high school , middle school, and elemeitary 
school. There was a reluctance to make new d^mands^upon teaching. A 
teacher-advisor meeting discussion, for example focused on t<he use of 
cross-aged grouping. A parent thought that groups of different-aged 
children could help develop a more total sense of conanunity in the 
school. The teachers disagreed,^ citing the additional burdens it would 
demand of teachers. These burdens, they felt, would not be acceptable 
to the faculty. > ' . . 

Parent:' I want it to be like a family and maybe this would 

be interage grouping so that kids can halp, like peer 
teaching-, cap; help stlidents adjust to problems at 
school.^ For example, my seventh - grade daughter could 
■'help a sixth grader. " . 

Teacher #1: The problem is adjusting to the pattern of scheduling 
in- the school... It's more intricate to do cross-.age 
planning, you need more planning to get an inter-age 
gro\iping. 

Teacher #2: ^ If you separate the kids who are in different grades, 
as you would in inter-age' grouping, it's messy. You 
have the same period every week and you begin falling 
behind. Teachers are not going to be able to give 
the same work. (Observation) \ 

The fragile nature of the staff ' consensus produced tensions within 
task force deliberations. Teachers expressed reservations, frustration 
and anxiety about the level of the actual agreement reached with the 
staff. There was continual mention of the need,. to ta^e concrete parts 
of a program to the faculty for a "We Agree" statement. The "We Agree"' 
statement provided the group with a sense of security that the staff 
would allow them' to proceed. A teacher-advisor group meeting prior to 
the winter recess, for example, reflected the continued questioning 
teachers had about the staff's acceptance of their efforts.^ 
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The guidance counselor suggested "a new ..'We Agree' statement, 
needed to be formulated,, one which would establish that the 
staff agreed to the procedures that were set out in the 
in-service." .... The guidance counselor remarked that the 
sixth grade teachers did not want to participate because they 
already know the children. The s.^.th grade teachers work with 
only thirty children, have a homeroom and they know the children 
fairly well. (Observation) - '■ 

,M,.:„ u.ii.q tiu; ic;i:;/S procedures for providing direction 
wa:, ai:. cussed during the interviews. Some teachers found the jjurpose 
hierarchy too abstract and nonsequential to guide, action. 

It might be a really nice technique to get people involved and 
get them stirred up, talking and thinking, but when yoU go to 
write an outline of the program or you set up the goals of the 
program, throw it away ... I would not really understand how 
■ one level led to the next and how you could take that hierarchy 
and go.. (Teacher interview) 

=ahe vagueness of purposes was reflected in teachers' thoughts 
about the "We Agree" stateiaents. Many of the initial ideas were highly 
general, teachers said, and not helpful when considering the concrete 
substance the task -forces proposed. Teachers thought the proposals 
had to be cbnsidere<3- on their specific merits and not bn their nebulous 
relationships to a purpose. ' ■ • ■ 

Some teachers also viewed the outward search for consensus as 
serving the political function of legitimizing directions sought by 
the administration.. Afcertain times, one teacher argued, "When it 
was likely a. 'We Agree ^ statement could be achieved, a vote was taKen. 
• At other times, when disagreement appeared, there would be no 'we^agree 
statement and they would go on and on with this. 'We Agree' until the 
^tfiing was accomplished." Another^ teacher thought the "We. Agree state- 
ments served as a public relations device within the school district. 
(More will be said about this later.) 

I am a little bit disgusted with the fact that it has gotten 
away from the 'We Agree.' . It is being more or less pushed at 
us so it is mostly been for their benefit up there,, just to say, 
"Hey,"' we're doing some new things." Now I don't know if they re 
' • under the gun from the Superintendent saying: "Hey, we want to 
see some improvements in that schpol-or curriculum" or whatever. 
(Teacher interview) ■- 

To summarize, the. search for consensus Had a particular meaning' 
within the middle school, context. The constructing of purpose hier- 

' archies and "We Agree" statements permitted the staff to believe they 
had general agreement on the changes,. However, this agreement was 
largely symbolic. The efforts to implement concrete changes in pro- 
grams produced sources of opposition as the proposals challenged spe- 

' cific rules and vested interests in the school. The task forces chose 
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to maintain staff commitment by not challenging the specific motives 
and intentions guiding the day-to-day activities of the school. It 
is to these motives and intentions we now turn our attention. 

MAKING EXISTING PRACTICE^ ^^F^' ^r^LE 

Oi.. .'>i L;r.' major iruiov. . . ^un^ of t:io .>ciiool year was the introduc- 
tion of teacher-advisor groups. Teachers and parents suggested that 
children needed to develop a more trusting and personal relationship^ 
with adults in the school. Turther it ^as reasoned that the large 
classes (23-30) plus a teacher's large, number of classes (5 per day) 
made this personal contact diff.icGlt. Teachers argued, correctly I • 
think, that successful teaching depends upon an atmosphere of mutual 
trust and respect. ^ . _^ 

The problem, however/ could be understood from a variety of per- a 
spectives. First, one could say that there is something wrong. in the 
••Patterns of interaction between professionals and students in each 
class. Different instructional strategies and conceptions of curric- 
ulum could be devised to deal with the problem. Second, a teacher 
might say it is difficult to develop trust and respect when meeting, 
125 students a day. .,The problem of scheduling, moving, and controllincj 
so many children mitigates against any sustained involvement among fac- 
ulty and students. A strategy could be sought to reorganize school 
groupings to involve smaller numbers -of students with faculty. In 
addition, different expectations and patterns of interaction within 
any one class could be explored to promote mutual respect, trust, and 
intellectual pursuits. Both alternatives strWs the general institu- 
tional- character of the problem by focusing upon structural qualities 
- of 'schooling. A third type of approach focuses upon the students as . 
the problem. The goal is to make students believe the school is a 
better place while not altering in any fundamental way the conditions ' 
iri which students work. Innovations function to make existing routines 
and regularities seem more palatable to students. An analogy^ in indus- 
try , is the introduction of better, lighting or more coffee breaks to 
• iptrease production without considering the social and eth-ical impli- - . 
cations of the assembly line itself. ' ; 

It is the fhird approach which characterized the staff's use of 
the task forces. Teachers generally treated their involvement . in the 
IGE/S project as a way of making reasonable the ongoing activities, 
priorities, and assumptions of their teaching-. Many teachers defined 
the" issue of educational reform as eliminating a feeling of mistrust 
and alienation among students. Children were seen as having a neutral 
or negative attitude towards, school." -Things were stolen. Vandalism 
occurred-. Drugs had been used. Behind th.e task forces' efforts was 
. a desire to help students develop better attitudes toward "what teachers 
\were doing, to try harder, to do better." 

\. ' . ' ■ • : .. . ^' ■ . ■ . ^ 

The staff was concerned about improving relationships between ^ 
students, and between teachers,'^ and hopefully, have a more^ . ' 
positive atmosphere within the ^school. A lot* of negative things 
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bad. There are drugs. (Teacher interview) 

The effort to eliminate student alienatioi produced a basic dich- 
otomy between IGE/S activities and the regular school program. The 
teacher-advisor system, USSR, and clubs, for example, were defined as 
•"human development*' activities. They could provide limited situations 
within the school day for personalized" contacts with students. The 
human development activities were thought of as separate from the 
^•academic" but helpful as a mechanism for gaining student acceptance 
of the regular school programs. This distinction betweeh academic 
and human developmer.t was explained by a guidance counselor consider- 
ing the purpose of teacher-advisor systems. 

Q. I'm still not clear about the distinction you are making 
between academic and teacher -advisor system. 

A. Well, the difference is that academic is concerned, with what ^ 
the student does: The TA counseling is concerned with who 
the student is. Academic work is concerned with 'motivating 
kids to work, to help them adapt to programs, to keep stu- 
dents informed, to help them, with their habits of 'study, to 
meet with students about evaluating their course work and 
monitoring what they're doing in, the subject-matter. TA, 
ori the. other hand, is concerned with human development. I 
see the pattern as ^ the growth of a total person and hoW they' 
come across to others and relate to others. It's .concerned. 
; with interpersonal reactions -and the perceptions that others 
have. (Interview) 

Another faculty member also saw the personal development emphasis 
as important to the task force work. . " 

I think they meant social needs, interactions between students, 
having, positive relationships ^between * students and teachers, and 
then, through that, the students wguld be happier and more -ful- 
filled, and also meeting their needs academically, but I don't 
think that there was a real academic thrust at alii It was 
••^-more sociai, meeting social needs ' and' personal needs. (Teacher, 
interview),. ' ' ^ 



• The. dichotomy enabled many teachers to view the problem of trust 
and respect as unrelated to their everyday activities. In discussing 
the "assignments to teacher-advisor groups, one teacher suggested the 
classroom teachers "had responsibility for reporting on students'^ work 

. and therefore would not be trusted." Another teacher justified sep- 
arate teacher-advisor periods by saying, "We have 50 minutes ip. aca- 

^demics and can't squeeze in the TA as a teacher. It's neat to know 
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Hrpn. The buses leave at 3:00 and there is no of getting to 
'.liuv. them except tteough a TA period," During an inservxce meeting, 
a question was raised. about whether the advisor (teacher) be called 
by a first name. After a few cc.nments, it was suggested, "Well, -"they 
could do it only in here, and then when they qo out they start call-* 
ing teachers' by. their last nane." Trust was on the agenda only for the 
group meeting. 

Other task forv':e woijc also reflected a view that the refornis 
were separate from, yet Supportive, of regular school activities. Some ^-^ 
teachers. saw the reorganization in flexibls scheduling as a more effi- 
cient way of conveying the existing lessons. One teacher suggested 
flexible scheduling would enable him to teach one lesson to 120 stu- 
dents rather than repeat it four or five, times. Clubs was thought 
of as a form of play, dist. .iCt from ^learning activities of the school. 
Parent conferences were to provide a. moire effective way to convey in- 
formation to parents. Few teachers felt that more communication, with 
parents in a dialogic way would affect what and how to teach. 



. CONTROL AS A FACTOR OF REFORM 

A major dimension of the staff's involvement . in the task groups 
was the legitimation of existing -forms of school control. The fact 
that control was a factor is of no surprise. Since institutionalized 
actions contain regularized patterns of conduct, forms of social con-- 
trol are inevitably created. * The important question,' therefore, is 
the nature of that control. Much of the middle school staff activity 
gave credence to a professional control over the ideas-and social re- ; 
■ lationships of students. ^ This control orientation was reflected in 
teaching perspectives and^dis^cuss ion about strategies of reform. 

At least three perspectives to teaching existed among the middle ■ . 
school staff t subject matter, human development, and problem solving., 

'while no one teacher would -fit all the characteristics of an ideal 
type, the three* categories provide a way of thin?(Cing about the^ varia- 
tion. The sets of i)elie^fs about teaching and curriculum guided the 
teachers' interpretation of the ^proposed reforms and. gave direction 

, in finding solutions to educational problems. 

The dominant faculty perspective was the subject-matter orienta- 
tion. The teachers in that group believed there exists a. specified, 
limited body of knowledge to be imparted to students. Knowledge is 
treated as an "objecf' or '"thing" that is given to individuals. Stu- 
dents are to master tfie teacher's predetermined facts or generalizations 
Most often, ' the teachers justified, this learning by saying ^'students 
need this information for the next graded or "it will be requir^ed when 
they\*get into high school." 

Testing. and grading is an important dimension of subject-centered 
teaching. The test validates the student^ success in knowledge acqui- 

• sitioh. Although teachers often referred to important nontestable 
aspects of teaching and learning, much of their time was taken up with 
making, giving, and. scoring tests. Achievement was defined in precise 
scores, such as sums of correct answers C)n quizzes. During. the year 
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many teachers wero observed working ^with tests during periods assigned 
for -lass preparation. Teachers paid careful attention to test scores 
and entered them in a specially designed booklet. One team meeting, 
for exampxe, centcJflbd entirely upon these booklets.^ The team had to 
decide which student? performed well> enough to get end~of-year awards, ^ 
Teachers summarized the test scores written for each student, compared 
the .scores with team members, and then made a decision who would be 
<jiven a schularshi]; award, ^ ^ • • 

Individualization to the subj ect^centered teacher meant devising 
strategies which would enable students to master the coatent. Pack- 
etL> of materials^ w-re to be created by which students would pace them- 
selves through a given program. 

An individualized math program to me would mean, there is some 
structure provided to t'tie student. In the sixth grade we have 
addition, subtraction, division , etc . , fractions., percent measure- . 
ment'. Okay, we find out where the student should be working, or 
what he has mastered right now. If he has mastered 'addition , ^ 
subtraction, aivjsion, fine, then he starts in fractions, works 
through various levels, - arid we allow him to progress at his c5wn • 
pace. That's what individual ized means to me. (Teacher inter- 
view) ^ 

The subject-centered perspective was supported by and supportive 
v^f the exi-.ting school organization^ iMuch of the organization . of 
teachers'and students concerned the control and ordering of people. 
Time in school was> divided according to ^'subject-matter specialties. 
Teachers wore classified, by content thlsy were to make available to 
students. Evaluation was determined by seemingly precise number 'sys-- 
tems. Further, each teacher was assigned . to convey the' appropriate 
-knowledge to 125 students. Time became a precious commodity to be used 
correctly. There were so many minutes to learn history or French and 
to pass between Classes. French, band, and. music teachers moved. be- 
tween district schools to their ' allotted places and periods. The care-- 
fully orchestrated movement was an important part of both the teachers' 
and students Vday. Each had to move ^'purposefully. " The student .was 
to get to his desk and sit quietly. The teacher was to ensure an ot- 
derly 'transition of students from one place to another. 

It was the^subject-matter specialists who reacted most strongly 
to proposals which would limit the time of teaching periods. The 50- 
• minute period, they argued, is barely enough time to present all the 
knowledge students need. To take away time for nonacadpmics posed^ 
an unwarranted restraint upon their teaching. 

I guess I feel right now that I only have these kids for 50 
minutes a dav and trying to cram reading, writing, spelling, 
and literature into one 50-minute period and for 180 days; 
trying and expecting these kids to really improve. I'm really 
having a hard time— there are so many things this year that I 
never got into because there just wasn't the tijne. ' (Teacher 
interview) 
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The sabject-matter teacher believed obeying direv-tions was intc- 
qraliy relaced to learning content: "Kids have to learn. You can't 
let the kids take the period to play. You need to slap, their hands ' " 
when they misbehave.. .Time is a valuable commodity in school." Dis- 
cipline meanq to sit quietly in classrooms, to move quickly and orderly 
thJfough halls, and to complete assignments neatly and on time; to have 
. self-discipline is viewed as having potential for achievement. 

The disciplin-^-centered teachers tended to separate the staff ac- 
cording to their control or their laxness. Exerting tight control, a 
teacher argued, was a "prof essional approach" to teaching, ^ The teach- 
er ' s approach "has a tremendous influence on^t^ie kids. I think that 
there are some people who are tougher staff member's and there are those 
who are pushovers, where students can go and weasel out of something." 

The "pushovers" were the "hioman davelop«nent" teachers, a second 
teaching perspective. These teachers focused primarily on studen^: 
"feelings and the psychological effects of teaching and learning. The 
problem of teaching is seen as "the growth of a total person and how _ 
they come across to others and relate to "others." The h\iman develop- 
ment teacher gives attention ^^to the iaterpersonal relationships in ^ 
-school, and content learning"'is secondary to development of a "warm, 
trusting" relationship. These teachers viewed subject-matter teachers 
as "traditional'! and "fearful" of the risk involved ..in taking a human 

development approach- 
To the human development teacher , individualization is establishing 
an atmosphere in which students work in small groups to explore, atti- , 
tudes, feelings, and values: 

It is a way to talk with kids and how theyV^e doing in school, 
relating more'to their individual needs, and dislikes and values, 
their attitudes towrards teachers. (Teacher interview) 

A third' perspective on teaching can be called "the problem solver." 
This teacher was typically concerned with an interrelation of subject • 
matter and the psychological atmosphere in the classroom. The problem-^ 
solving .teacher would view the ^leacher-advisor system as psychologic- 
ally important. It allows students to feel less constrained in their 
interactions with teachers and should be incorfjorated into regular 
classroom activities. However, students' tasks in school a^e not only 
psychological. " There are materials students should be -acquainted with 
and books to be read. The ideal of the problem-solver teacher is to 
have children develop curiosities which they investigate in search of 
answers. Individualization is a form of scholarship in which individ- 
uals explore personal curiosities. As one teacher reported, this type 
' of i-ndividualization doesn't happen o^ten enough. 

Q. Can you provide an illustration of individualized instructidr? 

A. .The advanced student might get a chance to do some research 
on his own, into specific interests that he had about that 
continent or that country, or he might, if he had, you know 
in the communityr^here were people who had either visited 
that area or had .pictures or mem^entos or that sort of thing 
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and they cou^ci do some kind of research or go and ;:alk. to that 
person. That happened a couple of times. (Teacher interview) 

. • <k . • * '■ 

The subject-centered belief was .dominant i:^ the school, "and 
it war/ from that orientcitio^ system that the IGE/S reorganizations ^ •• ; 
were seen. -Teachers coi.srdered many of the, task force proposals/in 
relationship to the order and discipline >equirejriei>ts of-che school, 
wanting to enr.ure that reforms would ncL disrupt establisheej routines 
or provide ' udents with freedoms "they were not ready yet to handle." . 
During a t ache> inservice to- explain the teacher-advisor system, for- • 
example, ' ome teachers reacted strongly against the possible chaos ' re - : 
suiting from group dynamics approaches. After observing a group dynarrt-^ 
ics exercise in which each member *"s name was repec^ted three, times, 
teacher i -spond^G that the approach; was too lax: "What halppens if )^ids 
go bananc 5'? What do we do?" 

Some '.ime^, the reforms were used to>pot out parts .of • th^*-3ChQol 
day which teachers felt were troublesome> Passing time was 6n^? otl, 
the distu-.oances. Students had five minut.es .between periods. It was A 
here stud -its became unrlaly and posed "problems." One way to reduce ^ 
the possi -.lity of troiible was to ensure that students' movement through 
the halls w-- purposeful, for it can be clocked at two ^or three minuteB_.^ 
With-^this in mind, redorTing passing time to three minutes! to provide for 
teacher advisory pericrds. iseemed a reasonable solution, , , 

ThG problem is too much time between classes. There i^ fivS. min- 
utes passing time- We should cut it to three minutes. That . , 
.would give us six minutes a day, 30 minutes a week for the stu- ' : 
dent and counseling. That would eliminate most importantly for , 
me, the problem of the hall for the eighth graders.. That is an 
unruly time, (Observation) ^ * \ ^ 

The" consensus brought about by the IGE/S processes worked against 
change. The school's new purposes . wer^ pHrased s'o abstractly that ev- 
eryohe could agree, but the agreement only masked the different ideas ' 
By which teachers chose. The search for .consensus also had to get 
people in a mood to accept the proposals of tho task forces, which led 
to a strategy 'of avoiding c.onfld^ and confrontation-. . The resulting • 
consensus introduced an organizational bias which supported the. subiect- 
• matter perspective and it? related emphasis upon control and discipline. . 

■WHY ALLOW OUTSIDE INTERVENTION? THE EXTERNAL POLITICS OF A SCHOOL 
• .- ^ . . 

Why. does a school agree\to have outsider:, intervene in its inter- 
nal policy matters? The a'v<!iwed; intention of ,h'e IGE/S staff was to 
change the ways in which people: worked in the school. They sought a • 
• shared decision, making process which would alter the. status of teach- 
ers, principals, and to some- Extent, parents. Further, the iGE/S - _ 
staff itself was a 'new sourbe of outside influence in schoplVaf fairs . 
^ The history of institutions suggests that such -challenges to the status 
quo would produce resen.tment and hostility. Organizations tend to be 
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self-x^rotective and to maintain their members' prerogatives, status, 
and privileges (Becker, 1970)- To answer the question about why the^ 
prr.jGct was accepted, we need to turn to the middle school/ s relation- 
ship within the school district. ^ ' 

- -The middl-e school's agreement to work with the IGE/S project v;:iS 
'iiij-lated to two district-wide problems the school was having. First, 
the district had declining enrollments. The following year the sixth 
and ^evf^nth grades were to e reduced by one-third, causing staff cuts. 
. ' Tlin^mtroducticni of IGE:/S into the middle school, the principal rea- 
":-;ont..d, .would s.-rve jjolitical as well as educational purposes. The IGE/S 
t^roqram would" provide leverage with the superintendent and sc^ol board 
in maintaining staff. Administrators and . teacher s saw ,the project as 
pr(.)viding an argument against cutbacks by giving evidence of the inno- 
vative quality of the staff. * 

But when IGE/S, but when something from outside can come in, 
come into a school and the principal can take something to the 
board of education and say *''l^ok, we had the University come in 
here, the R D Center, and developed IGE/S. Look, first you've got 
the University, the R&D, then you've got" IGE/S- You've got i.apres- 
sive sounding tilings right away. Say ' "We ' ve had them come in, 
they've set up programs and this is what we're doing--" (Teacher 
interview) . ■ ^ . 

A second political aspect of the case was related to the intra- 
district rivalry betwee^ the mddd^Le and high schools. - Many of the mid- 
dle- :^.chool teachers viewed their school as a' "step-c^ild" ip • the dis- 
trict. J?^ey ;;omplai,ned'*that the high school principal was very aggres- 
sive and maintained .his programs at,, t>ie expense, of other district school.^. 
Recent budget cuts, for example, had not affected the high school. Fur- 
ther, middle school teachers felt the high schoCl ktaff and supeirinten- 
dent saw their school as ha?ving no identifiable focus and the middle 
school staff as second-rat^ -teachers who cheated remedial problems the. 
high school staff had^-to correct. The IGE/S program,' teachers argued, 
could provide the middle school with an identifiable focus and credi- 
bility, within the district- * ' - ' ^ 

It seems like new programs can come out of- the high school, fol- 
example, and they get 'zapped up — those are terrific. But -they 
come^ out of middle school and it seems like they never ge^^ of f » 
the ground for one reason or the other. So whenever you have ^ 
something f come in from the outside, like IGE/S, Mr . Superinten- 
dent and the board can look at it and say, "Hey, look it, this 
is coming- from' the University. Boy, they must be doing some- 
thing over there." (Teacher interview) ^ 

The legitimizing function of the IGE/S project manifested itself 
within the school in different ways during the year. Often task force 
- discussions gave attention to ways of publicising the activities. Ef- 
forts were made to have the local rtewspaper and school newsletter pub-* 
lish accounts of task force activities. ..Further, each task force pre- 
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sented its specific proposals to the board of education. These pres- 
Lnitations, it was hoped, would keep the board acquainted with and sup- 
portive of the staff activities. Discussing the successes of U.S.S.R., 
the reorganization plan of flexible scheduling, or the introduction of 
TA periods provided the board with tangible evidence of the staff s 

ongoing efforts. , • n 

\ The staff viewed the -board presentations as public relations. A 
tWcher-advisor group preparation for a board meeting, for example, 
wa\concerned with providing the minimal information required to make 
the board members aware of their activities. 

The leader of the group was nervous about preparing materials 
and making a presentation to the board. After^much debate about 
what to inc-lude in the presentation, the group decided to 
give few materials. An administrator suggested the group leader 
make a very general statement and that "probably is all that is 
required." It was also suggested that parent members of the . 
group attend to give moral support. It became clear, however, 
that the presentation to the board of education had no function 
except for "information." (Observation) 

Parent participation -was , in part, related t6 the staffs need 
for acceptance. They could provide recognition and support from the 
community and the districl administration, and, the teacherp reasoned, 
board members and the superintendent would look more favorably upon 
• the teachers' proposals if parents joined in the presentations. 

' Implicit in the preparation for the board meeting was the lobby- 
ing with the school superintendent. The superintendent had been in 
the district for a number of years and seemed to establish priorities 
with or without the consent of the principals. This political reality 
became an important dimension in deciding upon an approach to flexible 
scheduling. 

Before we start our meeting, I Wcint you to know that the super- 
intendent sets priorities with or wifchout consultation with the 
principal.. The principal then informs other administrators in 
the school. The IGE/S staff should be aware of the power hier- 
archy as we proceed to talk about flexible scheduling. (^dmin- 
istrator interview) 

Later that year, the same administrator: talked about the JGE/S 
orojttct giving the necessar-v visibility to the superinteMenty, "For 
the fiirst time I think he is impressed with what the staff ^Moing- 
The superintendent is a high school man, and," added the ad«inistrator , 
"he has often overlooked the middle school's accomplishments." 

As the . spring semester began, the administration sought to use _ 
the IGE/S project as political leverage to argue agiainst possible 
staff reductions. At a February meeting of the flexible scheduling 
group,' the staff l^egan to.prepdre for a board Meeting in which a plan 
would be presented, "in the back of everyone ' s mind was the staff redud- 
flian (tw9 to six teachers) for the fall term. Teachers and administra- 
'■ tors drgued the adoption of flexible scheduling would require the same 
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staffing as this year. At a March staff meeting, the principal anain 
echoed these thoughts: 

Well, we ca.i take the iniv'.ative away from the school board by 
proposing block scheduling. But I need a commitirient from the 
staff. 

When it became obvious that there would be staff reductions, many 
of the L^taff became} hostile to the IGE/S project: "If teachers arc 
cut," one suggcistcd, "there should be no IGE/S program." ^Vhile the 
ability to implement a mor.p flexible schedule or other aspects of tlie 
IGb:/S program were unrelated to the reduction of the staff, the fac- 
.,ulty reaction was related to the political function of the project. 
Teachers had believed the project would prevent teacher cuts, and when 
it did not serve that fLmction some considered it a liability. 

1 

I'm very disillusioned with our board,, with all that we've been 
knocking Ourselves over backwards as far as I'm concerned, try- 
ing to get all this done, and 'about all we got from it was a slap 
in the face, and staff cuts and a whole bunch of shit firstly, 
so no, I don't think IGE/S has helped us relate to the board one 
bit. I'm very bitter.- 
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CONCLUSIONS 



Tho IGE/S involvement in the middltj school did i^roduce certain 
school-wide proarammatic changes. Thrc^anh the task force activities,' 
the staff engaged in discussions about educational purposes and school 
proqru^s. The "purpose hierarchies" and "We Agree" statements started 
tlie staff thij^king about the relationship of educational purposes to 
school practices. The staff accepted t)^e task of designing and imple- 
menting new school-wide programs; teacher-advisor system, clubs, 
and an uninterrupted silent reading pL-riod were ip.ade part of the school 
program. Preparations to introduce changes in parent conferences and 
a more flexible scheduling of classes were made for the following year. 
In addition, parents and, in one instance, students participated in 
the planning process. 

At a deeper interpretive level, tiio basic, teaching assumptions of 
the middle school staff remained unchallenged. The change -strategies 
supported existing dispositions towards education. School was seen as 
a problem of gaining control and discipline so students would acquiesce 
to the authority of professionals. Teachers saw the task f )rce activ- 
ities as -separate from their academic task but as a way of making the 
control and" discipline of school seem psychologically appealing. The 
task forces functioned externally to leg itimate the school program 
within the larger community. 

i The conservative direction of the reforms was in part an unintended 

''^:onsequence of t/ie project strategy for staff consensus. The workshop 
approach sought -co gain a general comr.utjnent to change. The statements 
'of purpose and subsequent "We Agree" statements, however, were abstract 
and geneial and appealed to people with many teaching perspectives. 
The statement.^* i mi)licatioas for teachers' conceptions of their i)ro- 
L'c--,r,-: ior.al tas]:.s :Jnd organiz-ation of th.eir work were not ex^amined crit- 
ically. The. oj-aerc^llty of the statements enabled the staff to main- 
tain their .\irr*. ?iv. beliefs without loosing any contradictions. 
I 'Tne vagueness of staff commitment influenced the task force ac- 
tions in ■'two ways. First, it was assumed the problems of educational 
purpose were solved. The purpose hierarchy gave teachers a false sense 
of commitment and allowed them to ignore the deep political,, ethical, 
cind social questions involved in defining purpose. Individualization 
tiecame a slogan which had little concrete reference to school activi- 
ties. The task of the faculty became technical: "Let's get ■ thq job 
done." Teachers tended to ignore the disparate reasons people gave 
fbr accepting the proposed changes. The search for change became a 
s'earch for a set of procedures acceptable to the staff. 

! Second, the reduction of conflict among staff members was a major 
consideration in task force deliberation. Sinc^ faculty commitment 
wks built on a precarious foundation, the task forces needed to find 
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a least common denominator in xnple.-ner.txng proposals Procedures were 
devised for the teacher-advisor system, flexible scheduling, or parent 
conferences that would not infringe upon existing school rules or 
customs. The vested interests and existing school priorities were 

taken for granted. ' ■ 

The search for a common denominator introduced an organizational 
bias. The dominant teaching perspective-subject-centered teaching- 
was given further credence. The task force activities were thought 
of as providing the psychological conditions in which the existing 
approaches would seem reasonable to both students and community. 
Many faculty hoped that through human development techniques, 
students would be more accepting of the "real" work of school. This 
perspective defined the /teacher as a knower and teaching as the prob- 
lem of control. The task of teaching was to distribute knowledge to 

the benighted. . 

At the end of the year, the IGE/S approach had produced no ration- 
ale or coherent curriculum plan for school-wide individualization of 
instruction. Teachers and administrators became involved in the plan- 
ning process without considering curricular problems. In part, cur- 
ricular design can be viewed as having substantive issues independent 
of a planning process. Curricular issues, however, were not addressed. 

^What are some of the implications of these findings for the prob- 
lem of school change? 

First The problem of change should be considared, in part, a 
political process. There is an interplay between the teachers' beliefs 
'and the organizational structure of work in schools. The sub^ect- 
centerod perspective is related to a school organization which frag- 
ments knowledge into "objects" to be learned, defines professional sta- 
tus and privilege through the structure of school activities, and so 
on. TO make the teaching perspective problematic is to challenge not 
only one view of the world but the vested interests which are legiti- 
. mated by the view. To have done so in the middle school situation, 
the staff would not only have had to question their own ideas about 
teaching but the nature of appropriate power for principal and teach- 
ers in controlling the knowledge and social arrangements of students. 

Second. The notion of. technical assistance needs to be recon- 
sidered "To start where a school is" cannot mean to imply existing 
practices are reasonable and to provide a staff with help clarifying 
their own purposes and strategies. The belief that a school staff 
can identify and plan to alter its own assumptions and power arrange- 
monts..seems to belie experience. A planning approach, therefore, must 
P'ovide a critical dialogue about the priorities and underlying charac- 
t^-ristics of institutional life. This entails considering the moral 
responsibilities .of teaching in a context of social, action . ■ 

The role of the intervening agent should be to stimulate and en- 
courage a dialogue. This function is as much educational as instru- 
■ mental Curricular issues must be given explicit attention. Tht. di- 
rection of the dialogue should be to have a staff consider the inter- 
play of curriculum, organizational structures, and ethical choice. 
•The dialogue, I believe, should not be to impose but to develop a pro- 
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torisLonal coni3c;ic,u .ncr,-j 'in which people in the context of •school:-, --.ir. 
u.v one mor.' ■■iii ■ M.-iU-inua- abaut the coni;equ.?ni-c;; of thcrir act ions. 
D.-wev coimt.-iit..d, it is ouL of undorsLanding the problem thut we .-volv.- 
iiu:ihods. Problems of .-,urL-i.;ular clesign and metliod.s.^of school r.-hauq.- 
art" ciialectically relateii. ' ■ r--. 

Third. The separation of affective, ^and cognitive dimcnsionH mir.- 
construes the nature of social action. The human development focus 
posited a psvchological orientation to the problem of change. It as- 
sumed that values and feeling are independent of the social or objec- 
tive conditions of school life. In fact, rhis belief is not suppoited. 
Embe-^ded in th$ regularities and assumptions of scliool are values and 
dispositions to guide action. The social and sxibjective dimensions of 
schooling are intertwined and gave meaning to the clubs, teacher- 
advisor, or flexible scheduling task forces. 

One might ask, why do educators separate the affective and cogni- 
tive dimensions of social affairs?' First, it does seem commonsensical. 
The complexity of human activities, we believe, compels us to make 
distinctions between valuativ'e and factual knowledge. Analytically, 
the dichotomy is false. Our most cognitive knowledge, social theory 
for exampl.^, contains emotions, attitudes, and di§po3iLjonal s^ances 
towards the social world (Apple and Popkewitz, 1971). In this 
specific study, difLe<|-enL teaching perspectives tound in the nuudi. 
school contained not -only facts about instruction hut also values 
about how one should act toward children. Second, reformers may think 
if you can get teachers to develop accepting attitudes towards change, 
institutional change will follow. The empirical evidence- in this case 
suggests this does not work.- The focus on psychological dimensions 
oroduced a conservative response. Students' feelings were manipu- 
lated to develop acceptance about the existing structure of school. 

Fourth. As schools currently exist, there is little or no time 
for reflection or critical'analysis. The middle school teachers had 
their day filled with the ordinary routines and regularities of school. . 
Meeting after school for task force matters tended to rush discussion. 
Part of the problem of change becomes how to make the regular school . 
day a period of reflective activity for teachers as well as students. 
The problem is not setting aside a period such as was done for the 
teacher-advisor system, but creating a community discourse. The abil- 
ity to critically reflect must be imbued in all activities of both 
professionals and students in a school. 

■* Fifth. The power of the superintendent and principal in- deciding 
school matters needs to be considered. The middle school was hierarch- 
ically organized, and administrators had power in the deterroxnation of 
a situation even though they often were not present in decision making. 
These people need to. be committed to change and understand the ideo- 
logical and Dolitical implications of that commitment. 

' Sixth. Schools are dynamic social contexts. The planning ap- . 
prodch must be able to respond to unanticipated events, hunian ambigu- 
ities, the particular conditions of the setting, and. the politics involved 
in substantive change. The planning process cannot be "packaged" into 
"models" which define human action as linear or additive (Romberg 1976) . 
The process is dialectical and related to dealing with the moiives and 
actions of people ^in the contexts of their work. 
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